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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


Sneaking  Time:    10  minutes. 


■Ain,T0UI'TC5i.IBI\rT ;      Neighbor  Thompson,  town  farmer,  is  with  us  again 
at  this  time,  to  read  another  installment  from  the  Primer  for  Town 
Farmers,  which  comes  to  you  through  the  cooperation  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.    i.'Ir.  Thompson's  chat  today  is  very  much 
in  keeping  with  the  season.    He  talks  now  about  protecting  the  hone 
against  JackProst.    All  right,  neighbor . . . 


^c>H  #  * 


My  friend  and  next-door  neighbor,  W.  R.  B. ,  told  me  the  other 
day  that  my  house  was  "full  of  holes." 

Mrs.  T.  has  "been  telling  me  the  same  thing  for  some  time  in 

various  ways* 

"Everywhere  in  this  house  everywhere  there  is  that  cold  wind," 

he  has  "been  declaring. 

"And  that's  not  all.    The  windows  rattled  so  last  night,  I  couldn't 
sleep. " 

And  so  on*.    Well,  "between  the  two  of  them,  they  got  me  to  "believing 
it  myself. 

And  so  naturally  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  fo»r  the  Old  Man  to 
desert  his  easy  chair  before  the  fireplace,  and  find  out  where  the  cold 
air  came  from. 

And  now  I  can  appreciate  the  truth  of  the  old  saying  that  a  fault- 
finder is  always  busy. 

I  remembered,  immediately,  the  broken  pane  in  the  cellar  window 

where  we  put  the  coal  in;  and  I  remembered  that  the  window  over  the 
stationary  wash  tubs  was  loose.     But  I  fixed  these  windows,  and  also 

the  hinge  on  the  basement  door,  and  still  the  cold  air  swept  through 
the  house. 
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Uhcrc  v;as  it  coning  from?    By  this  tine,  I  was  getting  interested,  as 
well  as  Mrs.  T. 

We  decided  to  go  at  it  systematically.    With  pad  and  -pencil  in 
handj  Mrs.  T.  and  I  nade  the  rounds  of  the  house,  finding  fault  and 

jotting  down  all  defects.     Then  we  got  through,  we  had  quite  a  list  

as  you  night  imagine,  if  you've  ever  tried  it  yourself  on  a,  well-seasoned 
house . 

The  kitchen  door,  for  instance,  had  shrunk  away  fron  the  weather 
stripping.     There  was  a  crack  underneath,  and  the  door  rattled  whenever 
the  wind  "blew. 

Two  or  three  windows  were  in  .sad  need  of  fasteners  several  of 

then  were  either  loose,  so  that  they  rattled;  or  tight,   so  that  they 
stuck  when  you  tried  to  raise  then. 

The  kitchen  porch  was  open  on  two  sides,  giving  the  wind  a  full 
sweep  at  the  kitchen  door. 

The  front  door  was  slightly  loose;  and  he  sides  tightening  it  up, 
we  also  decided  that  we  needed  a  storm  doer. 

Well,  these  are  a  few  of  the  faults  we  found.     We  found  others  later 

on,  and  then  Boh  Sawyer  my  other  next-door  neighbor  dropped  in 

and  contributed  his  hit. 

Boh  found  spaces  "between  the  hasehoards  and  the  floors,  through 
which  the  wind  could  blow  at  will. 

Well,  that  was  that.     The  first  thing  to  do  about  it.  at  least  in 
my  case,  was  to  get  somebody  to  help  me.     I  got  Bud  Jackson,  the  carpenter, 
to  lay  metal  weather  strips  to  every  window  and  outside  door  in  the  house. 
Then  I  had  him  partially  enclose  the  kitchen  porch;  and  build  a  storm  door 
at  the  front  door  entrace, 

I  guess  I  neglected  to  mention  to  you  that  single  floors  or.  the 
second  story,  which  were  laid  originally  with  unseasoned  timber,  were  full 
of  cracks.    Anyway,  Jackson  is  nor;  engaged  in  laying  a  top  floor  through 

our  entire  upstairs  using  plenty  of  felt  paper  on  top  of  the  old  floor 

before  laying  the  new  one. 

Among  other  things,  he  has  also  nailed  base-shoe  to  the  baseboard  all 
around  every  room,  making  a  tight  joint  between  the  baseboards  and  the 
new  floors. 

While  Bud  has  been  doing  this,  I  have  been  spending  my  evenings 
fixing  up  the  cellar.     You  know,  when  this  house  of  mine  was  built,  the 
builder  did  something  that  was  more  common  years  ago  than  it  is  now.  He 
left  an  open  space  between  the  floor  joists  and  the  siding  of  the  house, 
so  that  cold  air  might  blow  down,  between  the  sub-siding  and  the  plaster; 
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or,  that  the  heated  air  from  the  furnace  in  the  cellar  might  rise  clear 
to  the  attic.     Tell,  when  the  carpenters  laid  the  sills  of  the  house 
on  top  of  the  foundation,  they  failed  to  bed  the  timbers  in  mortar.  So 
there  was  a  space  varying  from  one-eighth  to  one-half  inch  under  the 
sills  which  naturally  left  a  convenient  loophole  for  the  wind. 

To  remedy  all  this,  I  tacked  pieces  of  metal  lath  into  the  spaces 
between  the  joists;  and  then  plastered  this  with  hard-wall  plaster,  in 
order  to  close  the  opening  which  extended  up  to  the  studding. 

Then  I  took  a  small  pointing  trowel  and  pointed  up  the  crack  be- 
tween the  sills  and  the  foundation. 

How,  with  all  this  done,  we  notice  quite  a  difference,  indeed.  But 
there  was  also  a  little  work  begging  to  be  done  OUTSIDE  the  house,  I 
found. 

So,  at  W.R.B.'s  suggestion,  I  banked  soil  several  inches  high 
around  the  foundation,  on  all  sides  of  the  house.    Then  on  the  North  and 
West  sides  I  added  a  covering  of  pine  boughs,  brought  in  from  the  woods. 

Years  ago  I  used  to  wonder  at  the  way  many  people  in  the  South 

lived  in  houses  set  upon  brick  pillars  with  the  wind  whistling  under 

them  and  sweeping  in  through  every  crack.     It  reminded  me  of  the  story 
about  the  man  who  froze  his  feet  while  eating  Christmas  dinner.  This 
story,  by  the  way,  was  told  to  me  for  the  truth.     It  happened  up  ITorth, 
in  the  days  of  hand-made  floors.    And  evidently  the  owner  didn't  take  the 
trouble  to  bank  up  around  the  foundation  before  cold  weather. 

I  an  also-'told  that  many  carelessly  constructed  houses  are  without 
sub-siding.     The  siding  may  be  nailed  directly  to  the  studding,  or  the 
paper  may  not  have  been  fitted  properly,     I'll  tell  you  what  I  did  my- 
self a  year  or  so  ago.     I  removed  the  siding  from  the  entire  northern 
and  we  stern  sides,  and  applied  plenty  of  paper,  with  an  extra  laj^er  around 
the  windows.     Then  the  siding  was  re-olaced,  and  j^ou'd  be  surprised  what  a 
difference  those  layers  of  weather  proof  paper  made. 

Insulation  not  only  keeps  out  frost  and  drafts,  but  it  keeps  down 
the  coal  bills,  very  effectively.     It  is  the  surest  method  I  know,  in 
fact  • 


Storm  sash  over  windows,  is  another  good  bit  of  insurance  in  localities 
of  real  cold  weather, 


All  in  all,  I  feel  pretty  good  about  my  recent  few  days'  work.  I 
can  looE  forward  now  to  solid  comfort  before  the  open  fireplace,  reading, 
listening  to  the  radio,  and  hearing  the  wind  howl  out-of-doorso     It  is  a 
mighty  peaceful,  comfortable  feeling  when  you  can  listen  to  the  wind  howl, 
and  say  "Let  her  howl."  ***** 

AIT^TOUITCSiiEI'TT:    neighbor  Thompson  has  .just  brought  jqu  the  Primer  for  Town 

Farmers,  which  Station  present s  each  Wednesday  through  the  cooperation 

of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture    Mr,  Thompson  -.Till  be  back  again 
next  Wednesday  at  this  same  tine. 


I 


AMOOTCEIffiKT:    At  this  time  Station^   again  presents,  through  the  coopera- 

tion of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,   our  town-farmer  friend,  Neigh- 
bor Thompson.  In  today's  Primer  for  Town  Farmers,  Neighbor  Thompson  is  going 
to  discuss,  Winter  Evening  Sports.  Sounds  interesting,  Neighbor. . .Let 's 
hear  it  

Mrs.  T.  and  my  neighbor-across-the-street ,  Mrs.  Smith,  have  been 
complaining  that  I  haven't  been  giving  the  women  folks  a  break.     They  allege, 
furthermore,  that  I  have  been  derelict  in  my  duty  toward  the    younger  genera- 
tion. 

And  so  this  10  minutes  on  winter  evening  sports  is  partly  an  ans- 
wer to  their  demand  for  equal  rights  in  the  Primer  for  Town  Farmers.  It  is 
intended  for  everybody  —  men,  women  and  children. 

Rainy  day  and  wintry  evening  recreations,  of  course,  are  pretty 
largely  matters  of  personal  tastes  and  inclinations.     The  problem  is  a 
problem  for  each  family  to  solve  in  its  or/n  way.    But  in  the  last  20  years 
I  have  lived  in  a  city,  a  small  village,  and  now  in  a  suburban  community. 

And  I  have  two  children  of  my  own.    And  I've  found  that  it  IS  a  problem  

and  sometimes  quite  a  problem. 

However,  this  matter  of  indoor  recreation  hasn't  bothered  me  much  in 
the  last  year.    A  year  ago  this  fall  we  had  some  especially  stormy,  disa- 
greeable weather  around  our  community.     One  evening  my  neighbor  Bob  Sawyer, 
and  his  boy  Bud,  myself  and  my  two  boys  Art  and  Tommy,  were  talking  the 
situation  over.    We  all  agreed  aomething  ought  to  be  done  about  it.     The  boys 
wanted  a  gymnasium,  but  the  question  of  room  put  a  damper  on  their  enthus- 
iasm. 

Finally,  though,  we  surveyed  our  basement  once  more,  and  decided  that 
something  might  be  worked  out.    There  is  a  fruit  storage  cellar  in  one  corner; 
a  coal  bin  in  another,  and  a  few  necessary  odds  and  ends.    But  there  WAS 
quite  a  bit  of  open  space.     So  when  Saturday  rolled  around  the  boys  got 
busy  and  cleaned  house,  removing  old  barrels  and  numerous  other  basement 
decorations  that  could  be  spared.     I  hadn't  known  there  was  so  much  room  in 
the  old  basement. 

Bob  and  I  waxed  rather  enthusiastic  ourselves.    We  took  time  off  to 
clean  the  walls,  and  point  up  a  few  little  holes  in  the  concrete  foundation, 
(making  the  surface  smooth).     The  boys  applied  a  coat  of  conditioner  to  the 


walls,  and  then  two  coats  of  light -colored  paint  especially  made  for  painting 
walls  of  this  character.    There  were  two  electric  lights,  and  we  installed 
two  more,  covering  them  with  wire  netting. 

Next  we  laid  off  the  floor  with  circles  and  markings  for  various  games. 
My  friend  Sawyer  got  out  his  old  punching  hag  and  hung  it  up  in  one  corner. 
We  fixed  up  a  miniature  basketball  court  "(very  miniature,"  of  course) 
with  one  basket  fastened  to  the  coal  bin  and  the  other  to  the  basement  wall. 
Then  a  mat  for  wrestling  and  boxing  was  added,  and  we  were  all  set  for  one 
of  the  liveliest  and  most  enjoyable  winters  in  the  history  of  the  Thompson 
and  Sawyer  families. 

Naturally,  a  few  house  rules  had  to  be  enforced,  regarding  visiting 
hours,  and  noise,  but  all  in  all  this  was  a  detail  that  was  controlled  without 
much  trouble. 

This  winter  the  gymnasium  boasts  a  pair  of  rings,  a  horizontal  bar, 
and  other  equipment  for  youthful  acrobats;  and  the  boys  are  now  planning  to 
take  up    handball, also,  as  a  regular  sport. 

I  need  hardly  add  that  Sawyer  and  I,  not  to  mention  other  close 
neighbors,  have  enjoyed  our  abbreviated  gymnasium  almost  as  much  as  the 
boys  themselves.     I  recommend  the  idea,  if  you  can  find  space  in  your 
basement,  or  your  attic,  or  elsewhere. 

This  of  course  is  a  rather  specialized  form  of  recreation;  and 
largely  for  boys,  although  as  a  matter  of  fact  our  gymnasium  has  often 
been,  you  might  say,  co-educational.    And  I  will  say  that  Mrs.  Smithfe  little 
girl,  Agnes,  is  a  more  accomplished  performer  on  the  bar  and  rings  than  most 
of  the  boys. 

Now,  the  4-H  clubs  in  our  community  have  been  responsible  for  many 
good  ideas  in  evening-at-home  recreation  in  the  last  for:  years.    Last  winter 
one  of  the  most  popular  forms  of  recreation  was  staging  one-act  plays.  Most 
of  the  plays  are  adapted  for  4-H  club  meetings  but  they  fit  in  just  as  well 
for  general  gatherings.    Among  the  plays  is  one  for  radio  enthusiasts  by 

Booth  Tarkington,  called  "Station  Y.Y.Y.Y."  repairing  4  boy  and  4  girl 

characters.    Another  is  entitled  "Balanced  Diet,"  for  3  boys  and  3  girls;  and 
still  another,  "Mary  Means  What  She  Says,"  is  for  4  boys  and  3  girls. 

I  get  my  information  on  amateur  dramatics  from  our  local  club 
leaders.    And  if  you  would  like  to  get  information  on  these  plays,  or  others 
ava-ilable,  I  suggest  that  yoit  write  to  the  extension  service  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  Y/ashington,  D. C.;  -  or  get  in  touch  with  a  4-H  club  leader 
of  your  own  state  extension  service. 

Now,  I  may  be  old-fashioned,  but  I  still  insist  that  the  old-time 
spelling  bee  is  one  of  the  best  indoor  sports  ever  invented.     It  is  not  only 
educational  to  some  extent,  but  it  is  a  source  of  a  lot  of  good  run  and 
amusement.    We  have  one  two  or  three  times  each  winter. 

And  speaking  of  contests,    Mrs.  Smith1 s  two  giria  entertained  the 
other  evening  with  a  corn-popping  contest;  giving  the  prize  to  the  one  who 
had  the  lowest  score  of  unpopped  grains. 

Tommy  and  Art,  on  the  other  hand,  are  always  devising  some  sort  of 
rope-tying  or  rope-splicing  contests,  the  result  of  their  4-H  club  training. 
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Don't  forget  music,  of  course*    Personally  I  am  very  partial  to 

singing  as  an  indoor  recreation  for  young  folks  and  older  ones,  too,  for 

that  matter.     If  you  have  a  musician  or  two  in  the  crowd,  who  is  willing 
to  perform,  the  recreation  problem  is  often  solved  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. 

Let  me  suggest  again,  that  if  you  are  looking  for  suitable  songs, 
or  suitable  games,  you  might  get  in  touch  with  a  4-H  club  leader  in  your 
community.     Or  write  to  the  extension  service  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Also,  if  you  live  in  a  rural  community  either  a  village  or  a  small 
city,  you  might  be  interestedin  the  following  bulletin.     It  is  called 
"Rural  Planning— —The  Social  Aspects  of  Recreation  Places."    This  bulletin 
tells  how  many  rural  towns  and  cities  are  solving  the    community  recreation 
problem  with  parks,  and  athletic  fields,  and  playgrounds,  and  so  on.  The 
number  is  Farmers1  Bulletin  !To.  1383. 


-*  " 


AI"OtjI7?-I.2:"-~ :     This  concludes  the  Primer  for  Town  Farmers,  brought 
to  you  by  neighbor  Thompson.     If  you  wart  a  copy  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  Ho. 
1383, on  "Rural  Planning,"  write  either  to  Station  ,   i  or  to  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  Washington. 
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pzrrrz  roa  tct  farmers 


Wednesday,  December  2^,  1930, 


NOT  TOE  PUBLICATION 


S?Z.eii:S  IT! :Z:     10  Minutes. 

Al'MOU  •  ~CZ* ZMT :    Most  anything  that  is  good  to  eat  is  appropriate  to  Christinas; 
but  one  of  the  foods  that  we  associate  with  Christmas,  especially,  is  the  HUT. 

In  the  Priner  for  Town  Farmers,  which  Station   presents  at  this  tine, 

Neighbor  Thompson  is  going  to  crack  a  few  nuts  by  radio.  All  right,  Neighbor, 
let's  have  a  bite  at  those  kernels. 


After  all,  there  were  lots  of  advantages  to  being  young  in  the  good  old 
days  —  20,  30  or  more  years  ago. 

There  were  thrills  and  joys  and  pleasures  then  that  no  later  generations 
may  ever  know;  just  as  there  are  new  thrills  now  that  we  wouldn't  have  dreamed 
about  then. 

One  of  these  pleasures  that  later  generations  nay  never  know,  is  the  fun 
of  gathering  nuts,  when  and  where  we  wanted  to,  as  we  used  to  do. 

Remember?  on  crisp  October  mornings,  just  after  the  first  frost,  how  we 
used  to  invade  the  roadways  and  woods  and  gather  hickorynuts  or  chestnuts  or 
walnuts  about  as  fast  as  we  could  scoop  them  up? 

And  go  from  one  tree  to  another  as  long  as  there  was  light  enough  to  see, 
picking  up  bushel  after  bushel,  only  to  leave  wagonloads  behind? 

Well,  those  days  seem  to  be  gone  forever,  at  least  in  most  parts  of  the 
country.    In  the  North,  especially,  nut  trees  are  too  scarce  nowadays  for  any- 
thing like  the  plenty  of  the  old  days.    Besides,  the  value  of  nuts,  even  from 
uncultivated  trees,  is  too  fully  appreciated  now,  to  permit  of  nutting,  free 
and  unrestrained. 

However,  the  holiday  season  is  like  the  old  days  in  some  respects.  This 
is  the  time  of  year  when  we  think  most  about  nuts.    And  here  is  a  thought  that 
I'd  like  to  lay  before  the  house  today. 

My  neighbor,  who  is  a  Department  of  Agriculture  specialist,  tells  me 
there  is  quite  a  field  for  selecting  and  raising  native  nuts  for  home  use,  but 
perhaps  with  no  great  financial  gain. 

There  are  literally  thousands  of  acres  of  good  land  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  which  are  not  suitable  for  growing  crops ,  but  which  would  grow  good 
nuts  of  one  kind  or  another. 
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Apparently,  if  our  children  and  our  children's  children  are  to  have 
hone  grown  nuts  to  crack  on  Christmas  day,  it  is  up  to  this  generation  to  do 
something  about  it.    It  is  up  to  us  to  plant  nuts  and  give  some  attention  to 
rearing  nut  trees. 

This  hardly  applies,  of  course,  to  Persian,  or  so-called  "English" 
walnuts,  almonds  and  pecans,  or  even  filberts  in  the  Pacific  Northwest .  They 
are  already  cultivated  in  great  orchards,  on  a  commercial  scale.    But  take 
"black  walnuts,  for  example.     In  the  last  two  or  three  years  there's  "been  a  re- 
vival of  interest  in  "black  walnut  growing,  and  the  "better  varieties  have  been 
selected,  propagated  and  cultivated  to  some  extent. 

However,  according  to  tf.R.B. ,  we  aren't  planting  as  many  black  walnut 
trees  as  we  should.    Especially,  when  you  consider  that  not  only  the  nuts,  but 
the  timber  of  black  walnut  trees  is  valuable,  and  undoubtedly  will  be  in  big 
demand  in  the  future . 

Well,  how  about  filberts,  while  we're  on  the  subject?    My  Neighbor,  Bob 
Sawyer,  is  growing  several  different  varieties  of  filberts  in  his  garden.  He 
produces  all  he  can  use  and  some  for  his  friends,  besides. 

Now,  I  know  we  used  to  think  of  filberts,  or  hazelnuts,  as  wild  bushes 
that  grew  along  streams  and  in  valleys.    But  today  there  AH3  several  varieties 
of  cultivated  filberts.    They  are  now  grown  commercially  mainly  in  the  North- 
west, but  many  of  them  will  grow  sufficiently  well  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  to  warrant  planting  them  in  the  home  garden. 

But  so  much  for  the  question  of  growing  nuts.    Here's  another  question 
that  is  often  asked.    Are  nuts  really  good  food?    That  is,  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view,    We  know  that  they  taste  good,  and  we  like  them,  but  are  they 
good  for  us? 

Well,  scientists  tell  us  that  nuts  do  make  a  most  excellent  food.  They 
contain  the  very  elements  that  the  body  most  needs.    The  distress  which  eating 
nuts  sometimes  causes,  is  not  because  of  the  nuts,  but  because  of  the  time  and 
the  way  we  eat  'em.    They  a.re  highly  concentrated  foods,  and  so  belong  as  a 
part  of  the  meal.    Ordinarily,  the  times  they  cause  trouble  in  the  digestive 
system,  are  when  they  are  eaten  FOLLOWING  a  full  meal,  or  just  before  retiring. 

Further,  food  scientists  say,  nuts  are  intended  to  be  chewed.     If  you 
would  enjoy  nuts,  and  benefit  from  eating  them,  they  advise  you  to  chew  a.nd 
chew,  and  then  chew  some  more. 

Apparently,  it  doesn't  make  much  difference  how  nuts  are  prepared.  They 
may  be  eaten  raw,  roasted,  boiled  or  any  other  way  that  appeals  to  you.  So 
far  as  is  known,  cooking  doesn't  affect  their  digestibility  or  their  food 
value ,  very  much . 

One  advantage  in  cooking,  perhaps,  is  that  when  nuts  are  cooked  they 
are  generally  mixed  with  more  bulky  foods,  and  so  you  are  less  likely  to  eat 
too  many. 
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llo'.v,  here's  a  question  that  is  answered  for  ne  "by  Mr.  C.  A.  Heed,  one 
of  the  nut  specialists  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    TThat  are  the  best 
ways  of  harvesting  and  preparing  native  ruts,  like  black  walnuts  and  pecans,  for 
market  ? 

Well,  says  Mr.  Reed,  the  fiist  thing  is  to  harvest  then  promptly,  as  soon 
as  they  are  mature.    Don't  allow  nuts  to  remain  on  the  ground  a  single  day 
longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary.     I;  is  a  good  idea  to  go  over  the  ground 
before  the  nuts  begin  to  drop,  removing  and  burning  all  old  nuts  and  those 
which  have  fallen  prematurely.    This  keeps  defective  nuts  from  heing  mixed  with 
good  ones. 

Nov/  as  to  hulling,  Mr.  Heed  recommends  hulling  black  walnuts  and  butter- 
nuts as  soon  as  possible  after  you  gather  them.    A  corri-sheller ,  if  one  is 
available,  makes  a  good  huller.    As  most  of  you  know,  hulling  by  hand  is  a 
dirty  and  not  very  pleasant  job.    TThen  the  hulls  are  green  and  hard  the  juice 
stains  both  hands  and  clothing,  and  in  this  stage  of  greenness,  the  stains  be- 
come fixed.    On  wood  or  cloth,  they  will  be  permanent.    And  they  will  remain  a 
week  or  two ,  on  your  hands. 

However,  if  you  do  wait  a  few  days  after  the  nuts  are  gathered,  before 
hulling,  the  stains  that  result  will  wash  off  readily. 

Here's  another  fact  that  sounded  interesting  to  me.     It  seems  to  be 
scarcely  known  in  this  country  that  black  walnuts  are  actually  not  normally 
black.    For  that  matter,  they  are  not  even  dark.    They  are  whitish.    The  dark 
color  comes  entirely  from  the  hulls  after  the  nuts  have  fallen  from  the  trees. 
Try  stepping  on  a  ripened  black  walnut  sometime,  with  a  forward  movement  of 
the  foot.    The  hull  will  slip  off  and  leave  a  white  nut,  not  a  black  one,  exposed. 

One  other  secret  that  might  interest  you  and  that  is  about  Persian  wal- 
nuts.    Some  of  you  may  object  to  the  slightly  bitter  taste  that  the  kernels  of 
Persian  walnuts  sometimes  have.    This  flavor  is  not  in  the  kernel  itself,  but 
in  the  brown  skin  that  covers  the  kernel,  and  is  mostly  found  in  the  part  where 
the  two  halves  of  the  kernel  are  attached.     If  this  slightly  bitter  taste  is 
objectionable  to  you,  simply  rub  off  that  part  of  the  brown  covering.  This 
flavor,  however,  is  not  very  pronounced  nor  is  it  objectionable  to  most  people. 

And  now,  let  me  wish  you  a  very,  very  merry  Christmas  —  and  plenty  of 
nuts  to  crack. 


AFiTOUlTCEMEHT :     Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have  been  listening  to  the  Primer  for 

Town  Farmers,  brought  to  you  by  Neighbor  Thompson.     Station   presents 

Mr.  Thompson  at  this  hour  each  Wednesday,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Speaking  Tine:     10  Minutes 


All  Regions. 


ANNOUNCEl CTT ;  .  And  now  Neighbor  Thompson,  town-fanner  spokesman  for  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  on  hand  ready  to  give  you  the  last  of  his 

weekly  primer  for  town-farmers  for  the  old  year  over  Station   .  Today 

Neighbor  Thompson  is  reviewing  his  successes  and  failures  of  the  past  season  and 
making  a  few  resolutions  by  which  he  hopes  to  be  guided  the  coming  year.  Neigh- 
bor Thompson  


"Only  two  more  days  of  the  old  year"  remarked  Mrs.  Thompson  at  the  break- 
fast table  this  morning,  —  "have  you  made  your  resolutions  for  the  new  year?" 

"Yes  end  no"  I  replied,  "I've  resolved  to  profit  by  the  mistakes  I  made 
the  past  season  and  to  try  to  do  a  little  better  next  year."     I  don't  believe 
in  making  a  lot  of  resolutions  that  long  years  of  experience  have  taught  me  I 
will  not  live  up  to,  but  I  would  be  a  poor  citizen  if  I  didn't  try  to  do  a  little 
better  in  everything  I  undertake .    I5y  garden  is  my  hobby  and  recreation.     I  try 
to  improve  it  every  year. 

Breakfast  was  on  the  table  a  little  earlier  than  usual  this  morning  so 
Lirs,  Thompson  and  I  had  a  few  minutes  to  linger  over  our  last  sips  of  coffee  and 
sort  of  review  our  garden  operations  of  the  past  season. 

"I  think"  said  Hrs.  Thompson,  "that  we  had  too  much  ground  planted  in 
vegetables.    We  never  use  all  the  vegetables  we  grow  besides,  I  would  like  to 
have  more  spa.ee  for  flowers." 

"What  flowers  in  particular?"  I  asked. 

"Roses,"  replied  Mrs.  Thompson,  "our  roses  did  fine  late  in  the  season 
and  I  had  roses  for  the  table  until  Thanksgiving.    You  remember  we  cut  a  few 
buds  Thanksgiving  morning*.    Roses  are  our  finest  flower  and  I  want  more  plants 
of  the  good  old  varieties  like  Radiance  and  Red  Radiance.    Then  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  new  varieties  that  I  would  like  to  try." 

So  it  was  settled  right  then  and  there  that  we  would  plant  more  roses 
next  spring  so  now  I'm  arranging  for  a  supply  of  compost  and  for  getting  the 
ground  ready  to  plant  the  roses  when  the  -orot>er  weather  conditions  arrive. 
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I  think  I  have  told  you  on  several  occasions  about  how  I  planted  a  number 
of  dahlia  plants  just  inside  of  a  low  hedge  along  the  main  highway.    These  were 
all  of  one  variety,  and  they  made  a  wonderful  show  late  in  the  season  and  were 
much  admired  by  people  massing  by. 

Tell  next  year  we  -plan  to  have  a  bed  of  dahlias  extending  the  full  length 
of  the  garden  on  the  side  next  to  the  road.    We  have  already  started  a  bed  of 
hollyhocks  along  the  adjoining  property  line  and  we  expect  to  have  cosmos  and. 
zinnias  follow  along  after  the  hollyhocks  are  through  blooming. 

Right  now  Lirs.  Thompson  and  I  are  spending  our  spare  time  making  a  plan 
of  our  place  on  a  large  sheet  of  naper.    On  this  plan  we  are  indicating  the 
location  of  the  permanent  plantings  like  shrubs,  the  grape  arbor,  and  trees. 
Then  we  have  sketched  in  the  enlarged  rose  bed  and  the  perennial  borders  and 
finally  we  will  fill  in  all  of  the  spare  nooks  and  corners  with  annual  flower- 
ing plants.    The  new  seed  catalogs  are  just  beginning  to  arrive  and  as  soon  a.s 
we  have  our  favorite  catalogs  we  plan  to  spend  a  whole  evening  selecting  and 
ordering  the  seeds  and  plants  of  the  kinds  we  want. 

I  reminded  i.Irs.  Thompson  this  morning  that  our  main  problem  is  to  get  our 
lawn  in  better  shape.     I  have  a  bag  of  bone  meal  and  one  of  cottonseed  meal  in 
my  garage.    Aslo  quite  a  pile  of  old  rotted  compost  in  one  corner  of  the  garden 
all  ready  for  my  spring  campaign  for  a  better  lawn.     I  expect  to  mix  the  bone 
meal  and  the  cottonseed  meal  and  scatter  the  mixture  over  the  lawn  at  the  rate 
of  4  or  5  pounds  for  each  100  square  feet  or  7  to  8  pounds  per  square  rod. 
Then  I'll  fill  any  depressions  or  uneven  spots  in  the  lawn  with  the  composted 
soil  and  roll  them  thoroughly  before  I  sow  any  seed.    After  I  do  this,  and 
freezing  weather  is  past  I'll  sow  seed  of  a  good  lawn  grass  mixture  at  the  rate 
of  about  one  pound  to  300  square  feet  of  lawn  surface.    Of  course  if  you  have 
a  fair  stand  of  grass  already  you  may  not  need  to  sow  more  than  a  pound  of  seed 
on  500  square  feet. 

If  the  weather  should  be  dry  and  windy  after  I  sow  the  seed  I'll  water 
the  lawn  frequently,  until  the  grass  starts  and  becomes  well  established.  After- 
ward I'll  water  the  lawn  about  once  a  week  if  it  doesn't  rain. 

Overhauling  the  shrubbery  plantings  around  the  house  will  be  one  of  the 
first  things  to  attend  to  when  the  weather  settles  in  the  late  winter  or  early 
spring.     Some  of  my  shrubs  are  a  little  overgrown  and  ragged.     I  think  I'll 
take  them  out  and  plant  them  in  the  garden  near  the  garage.    Of  course  I  could 
prune  them  severely  a.nd  grow,   a  new  tor)  but  that  ruins  the  bloom  for  the  coming 
year.     In  fact  it  takes  about  two  years  for  shrubs  to  recover  from  severe  pruning 
so  I  think  I  will  get  some  new  ones  in  their  places.    The  soil  in  the  border 
around  my  house  foundations  needs  renewing  anyway. 

Hedges  presort  another  problem,  especially  if  you  have  two  or  three 
hundred  feet  of  hedge  to  keep  trimmed  and  cared  for.    Of  course  most  of  the 
trimming  comes  in  the  summer  but  once  in  a  while  a  hedge,  especially  if  it  is 
the  California  Privet,  requires  a  severe  heading  back  and  renovating.    If  left 
too  long  the  hedge  becomes  too  high  and  too  wide  at  the  top  and  sort  of  hare  and 
thin  near  the  bottom.    This  is  especially  true  where  you  do  not  trim  the  hedge 
a.s  often  as  you  should  during  the  summer.    Well,   that  means  that  you  must  get  a 
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strong  pair  of  pruning  shears  and  cut  back  the  hedge  during  the  winter.  There 
are  two  ways  of  doing  the  job.    One  way  is  to  cut  the  hedge  off  a  few  inches 
above  the  ground  and  let  a  complete  new  top  form.    The  other  way  is  to  cut  your 
hedge  to  the  desired  level  on  top  then  stretch  lines  as  a  guide  and  narrow  down 
the  sides  leaving  the  framework  of  the  hedge  a  little  wider  at  the  bottom  than 
at  the  top.    You  can  do  this  work  any  time  during  the  winter  when  the  wood  is 
not  frozen.    In  fact  any  time  before  the  buds  start.    But  wait  a  minute. 

What  I  have  said  about  pruning  hedges  in  general  does  not  apply  to  rose 
hedges.    Don't  prune  your  rose  hedges  during  the  winter.    Wait  until  after  they 
bloom. 

If  you  want  to  improve  the  appearance  of  your  barberry  hedge  you  can  do 
so  by  giving  it  a  light  pruning.    Just  enough  to  keep  it  from  becoming  straggly* 

A  hedge  of  hemlock  needs  practically  no  pruning.    It  takes  care  of  itself 
very  well. 

Spring  is  the  right  time  to  start  shearing  your  arbor  vitae  hedge.  Begin 
about  the  time  growth  starts. 

I  have  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  hedges  on  my  place,  and  I  find  that 
they  all  require  some  attention,  especially  during  the  summer  or  growing  months. 

I  noticed  the  other  day  that  a  lot  of  leaves  and  papers  had  blown  across 
lots  and  lodged  against  one  of  my  hedges.    I  immediately  got  a  rake  and  basket 

and  romoved  all  the  accumulated  trash.     I  did  that  as  a  matter  of  prevention   

prevention  against  fire.    A  fire  can  ruin  a  hedge  in  a  few  minutes,  especially 
when  it's  dry  enough  to  burn. 

Well  folks,  I  started  out  to  tell  you  about  my  plans  for  our  1932  garden 
and  here  I  have  spent  nearly  the  whole  time  talking  about  things  to  do  this 
winter  and  spring.    But  yoxi'll  find  that  winter  work  is  a  mighty  important  part 
of  the  summer  garden. 

In  line  with  Mrs.  Thompson's  suggestion  we  have  decided  to  reduce  the 
area  that  we  devote  to  vegetables  in  1932.    However,  with  more  intensive  methods 
of  cultivation  I'll  bet  that  we  produce  just  about  as  many  vegetables  on  the 
smaller  area.    That  will  give  us  room  to  expand  our  flower  garden.    Already  we 
are  planning  to  start  annuals  and  perennials  indoors  so  as  to  make  an  early 
start  in  our  outdoor  garden.    We  also  expect  to  have  a  hotbed  and  a  coldframe 
for  starting  early  plants.    That  will  enable  us  to  fill  every  nook  and  corner 
with  annual  flowering  plants. 

I  don't  claim  to  be  a  perfect  gardener.    At  times  last  season  I  even  let 
our  garden  get  a  little  ragged  and  untidy.    That's  only  natural  with  the  coming 
of  summer  visitors  and  vacation  trips  that  take  us  away  from  home  for  several 
days  at  a  time.    However,  I  have  resolved  to  keep  my  garden  free  of  weeds  and 
well  cultivated  in  1932. 

I  had  a  little  time  to  spare  yesterday  so  I  got  my  dahlia  stakes . ready. 
'.Then  it  comes  time  to  stick  them  next  summer  I'll  be  ready.    There  are  a  lot  of 
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odd  garden  jobs  that  ycra  can  do  this  Printer*    For  instance,  I've  set  up  a  little 
shop  in  my  basement  and  at  odd  times  I'm  overhauling  my  garden  tools  so  they'll 
be  ready  ""hen  the  birds  announce  the  season  for  active  outdoor  work. 

Tomorrow  is  the  last  day  of  1931.    So,  in  conclusion,  I  wish  you  one  and 
all  a  nice  garden  for  1932  and  a  pleasant  and  prosperous  New  Year.    Good  bye  and 
good  luck  until  next  Wednesday* 


CLO S I1TG  Al~ "QUI: CH h-JZ-TT ;    Ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  concludes  the  Primer  for  Town 

Farmers  presented  from  Station    in  cooperation  with  the  the  United  States 

Department  of  Agri culture .    Yov.  are  invited  to  tune  in  for  another  Primer  for 
Town  Farmers  at  this  same  time  next  Wednesday,  and  every  Wednesday  thereafter. 
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PRIM  FOR  TOM  FARMS 


Wednesday,  December1"  ?1  ; '  1930. 


NOT  FOR  PTJBLICATI ON 


Speaking  Time:      10  Minutes 

ANNOUNCEMENT:       Neighbor  Thompson  is  with  us  again  at  this  time,  bringing 

his  New  Year  suggestions  from  the  Primer  for  Town  Farmers  which  Station 

  presents  each  Wednesday  through  the  cooperation  of  the  U.   S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.       On  the  eve  of  the  New  Year,  Mr.  Thompson  is, 
naturally,  looking  ahead.      He  chats  with  you  now  about  planning  for  im- 
provements of  the  home  surroundings  during  1931 ■     All  right,  Neighbor.... 

*****  *  ***** 

At  least  one  friend  of  mine  has  so-  many  things  that  he  actually 
WANTS  to  do,   that  he  isn't  bothering  about  New  Year's  resolutions. 

His  name  is  Hal  Webb;  and  the  point  is  that  Hal  built  himself  a  new 
home  last  summer.    He  planned  and  built  it  complete  to  the  last  detail, 
then  seeded  the  lawn,  planted  shrubbery  and  laid  out  a  garden. 

Then,  of  course,  he  and  his  wife  moved  in.    And  there,  according  to 
Hal,  was  where  they  made  their  big  mistake.    He  says,   jokingly,   that  the 
house  and  lawn  were  much  better,  when  viewed  from  the  street. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Webbs  have  one  of  the  finest  little 

homes  in  our  neighborhood.    But  it  was  true  I  guess  it  usually  is  

that  they  had  no  sooner  moved  in  than  both  he  and  his  wife  began  to  dis- 
cover that  everything  was  not  just  to  their  liking. 

By  this  time,  Hal  has  quite  a  long  list  of  changes  and  improvements 
that  seem,  as  he  puts  it,  "vital." 

Well,  it  is  possible  there  are  suggestions  in  Hal's  experience  for 
the  rest  of  us. 

To  begin  with,  he  wants  to  move  his  front  walk;  which  can  be  done 
easily,   since  it  is  gravel.      As  it  is  now,  the  walk  leads  straight  from 
the  street  direct  to  the  front  doorsteps, and  there  if  a  bed  of  shrubbery 
on  either  side  of  it  near  the  street.     To  complete  the  picture,  the 
DRIVEWAY  leading  past  the  house  to  the  garage,  is  at  one  side  of  the  lot. 
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Hal's  original  idea,  apparently,  was  that  a  straight  line  is  the 
shortest  distance  "between  two  points.    Now  he  isn't  so  sure.      At  any  rate, 
he  has  concluded  that  the  natural  place  for  this  walk  to  start  is  the 
point  on  the  driveway  shere  you  get  out  of  the  car  in  driving  in.  And 
I'm  inclined  to  agree  with  him.     This  will  mean  of  course,  a  diagonal 
or  curved  walk  from  the  side  of  the  lawn  to  the  steps. 

Well,  so  far  the  problem  was  easy.     But  then  the  question  came 
up,  what  to  do  with  the  beds  of  shrubbery  in  the  front? 

This  question,  by  the  way,  led  to  a  good  idea.      Hal  called  Bob 
Sawyer  and  myself  into  consultation,  and  then  the  three  of  us  proceeded 
to  draw  a  map  of  the  entire  Webb  premises,   just  as  Hal  wanted  it  to  look. 
We  laid  off  a  shrubbery  border  at  the  extreme  side  of  the  lawn  opposite 
the  driveway;  and  indicated  the  locations  for  the  different  shrubs  which 
are  now  located  in  front  next  to  the  street. 

There  is  also  a  narrow  strip  between  the  drive  and  the  neighboring 
property  so  we  included  the  planting  of  a  few  small  flowering  shrubs,  and 
groups  of  perennials  in  this  narrow  border. 

Well,  then  we  decided  on  a  few  changes  in  the  shrubbery  planted 
around  the  house.     For  example,  there  are  two  rather  tall  arbor  vitaes 
planted  squarely  in  the  center  of  the  space  at  each  side  of  the  steps 
but  some  distance  from  the  steps  themselves.     These  would  look  much  better 
if  set  right  alongside  the  steps.      You  see,   there  are  two  other  rather 
tall  evergreens  already  planted  at  the  corners  of  the  house,  which  is 
all  right;  and  now,  by  filling  the  space  between  these  tall  evergreens 
with  lower-growing  shrubbery,  and  leaving  a  few  spaces  for  the  foundation 
to  show,  Hal  will  have  a  well-balanced  planting. 

How,  next  came  the  question  of  shade  trees,  because  none  had  been 
planted  on  the  place.      Fortunately,  however,  a  nice  oak  tree  stands  on 
the  premises  to  the  rear  of  the  house,  where  it  gives  afternoon  shade  for 
the  kitchen  and  back  porch.    Hal  declares  the  tree  is  worth  at  least  $500 
to  him,  and  I  agree  that  this  is  a  conservative  estimate. 

Well,  we  decided  that  the  place  needed  one  tree  near  the  street, 
but  well  away  from  the  house  and  to  one  side  of  the  lawn  and  another  tree 
on  the  south  side  of  the  house  near  the  property  line. 

This  is  about  all  the  trees  that  Webb  has  room  for,  unless  he  cares 
to  plant  one  at  the  rear  of  the  house  where  it  would  shade  the  garage. 
However,  any  tree  planted  in  the  rear  will  interfere  to  some  extent  with 
his  garden. 

What  he'll  probably  do  is  to  put  in  a  fruit  tree  or  two,  thus 
getting  shade  and  fruit  at  the  same  time.     He's  planning  now  to  put  in  an 
apple  tree;  and  also  a  row  of  raspberries  and  2  or  3  grapevines. 
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Bob  Sawyer  and  I  "both  advised  against  attempting  very  much  in  the 
way  of  growing  such  fruits  as  plums,   cherries,  peaches  and  pears,  because 
they  require  too  much  space  on  the  average  town  property.      It  might  be 
all  right  though  to  plant  a  few  cherries  and  plums  on  the  "back  of  the  lot. 

One  thing  to  remember  in  this  connection,  by  the  way,  is  that  a 

tree  all  "by  itself  especially  a  sweet  cherry  tree  is  apt  to  prove  a 

disappointment.     Because,  with  only  one  tree,  there  is  no  chance  for 
cross-pollination  from  other  trees,  and  the  set  of  fruit  is  apt  to  "be  very 
poor.     The  same  is  true  of  plums,  although  not  quite  to  the  same  extent. 
Of  course,  if  the  neighbors  grow  cherries  or  plums,  one  tree  works  all 
right. 

Now,  many  varieties  of  apples  also  fail  to  set  fruit  with  their  own 
pollination,  and  so  require  cross-pollination  from  a  tree  of  another 

variety.      There  is  a  way  to  overcome  this,  however  especially  in  the 

case  of  apples.  You  can,  you  know,  graft  2  or  3  varieties  of  apples  on 
the  same  tree;  and  thereby  get  not  only  a  variety  of  fruit,  but  also  the 
necessary  cross  pollination. 

I  know  of  one  man  who  has  6  varieties  of  apples  growing  on  one  tree. 

Returning  to  the  problem  of  my  friend  Webb,  one  of  the  "big  ones 
is  going  to  be  restoring  life  to  the  lawn.      Most  of  the  grass  seems  to 
be  dead.      In  the  first  place,  rial  admits  that  his  soil  was  not  very  well 
prepared.     He  hauled  some  top  soil  to  spread  over  the  heavy  clay  which 
came  out  of  the  basement;  and  yet  there  wasn't  ENOUGH  of  this  soil  to  give 
the  grass  a  foot-hold. 

What  he'll  have  to  do  is  add  a  little  more  top  soil.    And  then  just 
as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked  this  spring,  he'll  get  down  to  busi- 
ness.     My  suggestion  is  that  he  apply  a  mixture  of  4  pounds  of  cottonseed 
meal  and  1  pound  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  per  square  rod.    Mix  this  with 
the  top  two  inches  of  soil,  rake  the  ground  smooth,   seed  with  a  good  lawn 
grass  mixture       pound  per  Square  rod)  roll  the  ground,  and  then  keep  it 
watered  until  a  good  stand  of  grass  is  established. 

Now  I  suppose  most  of  us  who  have  OLD  lawns  and  shrubbery  planted 
years  ago,  will  find  quite  a  lot  of  touching  up  to  be  done,  ourselves. 
An  application  of  fertilizer,  for  instance;  or  some  fresh  seed;   or  filling 
in  of  low  and  rough  spots  with  good  soil. 

In  my  own  case,  some  of  my  shrubbery  has  outgrown  its  location  and 
is  becoming  altogether  too  crowded.  I'm  planning  to  remove  some  of  these 
plants,  and  to  head  bade  others  so  that  they'll  fit  their  surroundings. 

Remember,  however,  the  rule  is:  don't  prune  spring  flowering  shrubs 
until  after  they  blossom.  If  you  prune  them  now,  you  remove  the  blossom- 
ing wood  and  consequently  lose  the  flowers. 
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Evergreens,   especially  arbor  vitaes,  can  of  course  "be  sheared  in 
the  spring;  "but  care  has  to  be  taken  not  to  remove  any  large  branches, 
or  cut  out  the  growing  teminals. 

Late  winter  is  probably  the  best  tine  to  cut  back  a  hedge  which  has 
grown  beyond  bounds.      It  will  soon  be  tine,  also,  tc  prune  grape  vines; 
and  this  is  something  that  is  best  done  sono  tine  before  the  growing 
season  starts. 

There  is  a  bulletin,  by  the  way,  on  propagation,  pruning  and  train- 
ing of  grapes.      It  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  ]4Jlm      And  here  is  another  one 
that  nay  cone  in  handy  this  spring,  on  "Herbaceous  Perennials,  "Farmers1 
Bulletin  No.  1331. 

You  night  also  find  some  good  tips  especially  if  you  have  a 

large  place  in  Earners1  Bulletin  No.  1087,  called  "Beautifying  the 

Farmstead. " 

Well,  here's  wishing  you  all  a  happy  and  prosperous  Hew  Year  

and  lots  of  luck  in  whatever  you  do  to  improve  the  surroundings  of  YOUR 
hone. 


ANNOUNCMpjNT :    Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  you  have  "been  listening  tc  Neighbor 
Thompson,  who  has  just  brought  you  the  Primer  for  Town  Farmers.    Let  me 
repeat  those  bulletin  numbers  again:      "Grape  Propagation,  Pruning  and 
Training,"  Earners'  Bulletin  No.  ^+71;     "Herbaceous  Perennials,  "Earners' 
Bulletin  No.  1331;     and  "Beautifying  the  Earmstead,"  Earners'  Bulletin 

No.  1037.    Drop  a  line  either  to  Station   or  to  the  D.  S.  Department 

of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  and  these  bulletins  will  be  sent  tc  you  free 
of  charge,  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 


